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An Examination of the Content Area Reading Inservice Program 
^ •at Fort Wayne Community Schools , - 

r 'Indiana, like other states, has its share^of secondary teachers, who 
have, never beeti prepared to teach reading ar have been poor/Ty prepared, 
students who are functionally illiterate or who -have not mastered the 
content area courses and declining achievement scores. The problem of 
teachers and students deficient* in skills and knowledge is widespread; 
therefore, Indiana Is attempt i ng • to solve its problems in several' ways: 
by minimum competency testing; improved pre-service trainingj^anci improved 
inservice* trai ning. * • i 

Minimum competency testing, has now become a part of the educational ' 
System. Local school corporations have to de-el with the reality of 
complying with Rule C-f,, adopted by the Commission on' General Education 
of the Indiana State Board of Education, which mandates that'each district 
carry out its own educational improvement plan. In' order to assist the ^ 
corporations in carrying outt&this mandate, the Comprehens i ve Assessment 
and Program Planning System (CAPPS) was developed and a set of guidelines 
was writtfen. CAPPS a Mows for the voluntary g%e* of test results as a' 
graduation requi remeht* - Because there was general agreement that the pre- 
service preparation of secondary teachers to teach reading has been 

inadequate, the state h$s had a requirement for three years £^t every * 

4 * 4 

secondary teacher "jjiust* have a t4rr$e-credi t course in teaching content 
reading 't<* ft igh^ school students. All colleges, in Indiana that offer • 
programs in teacher education offer £uch courses since to be certified 



to teach a student needs this course. Realizing that mandating mln 
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competency testing and a pre-service reading course is accessary but ,not * 

sufficient for improvement in teacher and student perf6rmance. *The state 

is also focusing on. improvement of ins-ervice programs in content reading. 

The Division of Reading Effectiveness of the Department of Public.' 

Instruction this "year h^s set up nine regional readi ng- i n-the-content 

areaf workshops td meet the needs of content reading and. is publishing a 

book for secondary teachers with guideH-nes on how to 'incorporate reading 

in their content areas. , • 

Ther£ is good 'reason for the State Department of Instructions giving 

top priority to secondary reading..' Although reading inservice has^Been' 

»■ * 
around for 25 to 30 'years, it, has not been a significant aspect'of secondary 

►school programs. The Secondary Reading Committee of the Indfana Ctfuripil 
of IRA "recently surveyed the secondary reading program throughout the 
state "Uockwood & Glbsoh/ 1979).. The Committee foun4 that only 50% of 
the respondents indicated that Jthere was an exist i r^g reading inservice 
program in thefr schools. Another fin-ding wp that *66| of t fie respondents , 
felt that 'some outside assistance wou 1 d*" be ne 1 pf ul in planning an in- 
service program to meet -the needs of their secondary schools. Data from * 
the survey alsb showed th$t« reading study skMls i n, the 'Content areas was H 

the topic most often selected by the respondents (771) as a "topic that 

" , 1 • # • - * 

would best meet the needs of their staff at the-p-re^ent time. It is * 

4 - * 

clearr that fhere is 'a definite need to promote secondary reading Inr 
service, 1 that content area reading is on the # rise in popularity, and that 
teachers, a^id school systems^feel they need outside assistance in planning 
con tent/ readi ng programs. , * ft 
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"1 To help secondary schools. and teachers set up content area reading * 

programs, the Division of Reading Effectiveness this* year is offering a 

series of nine two-day workshops entitled f, Reading in the- Content Area.*" 

The purpose of the workshops is to explore the nature of a content area „ 

t * ' . 

reading program and present various methods for plannTng and initiating- 

f » "S. , 

such a. program. To insure tha^ the ideas presented are relevant tcrthe 

0 

needs of educators, Divisron of Read i ng-^Effect i veness personnel consulted- 

university personnel who consult in content -area program planning and 

local educators who have content area programs. They visited schools 

« 

where' the program directors felt their content readi ng'progratos were 

successful,' interviewing program directors and teachers and making .slides, 

in order to present these programs as possible models for other schools 

« 

in the workshop sessions. They found that the >rograms fell into two 

© -* * 

resaurce-based categories: those developed by employing in-house staff * 
and those employihg buts ide consul tants. One of the school systems they 
vrsited where the secondary content reading program was judged successful 
by school personnel was Fort Wayije Community School System (FWCS), Tort 
Wayne, Indiana. The program in this school • sys tern falls into the 
category of those developed by employing outside consultants. 

* The purpose of thi$ paper is to describe the inservice and content 

reading program in the Fort Wayne secondary* schools and evaluate i t as a 

• ' * N i - 

possible model for other schools. The first part of the paper will des- 

t 

cf ibe the program, g i vi ng ' i nf ormat i6n aboqt its background and history, 
theoretical basics and rational, object i ves^assumpt ions , and instruc- 
tional procedures* In other words, jjt will give a description of the 

if 
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leneral framework of the program and haw it is operat.i onal izech The second 

part of the paper wi 1 1 .evaluate the program as to its relative merits in 

I 

meeting criteria-for inservice programs and hel'ping Students learn fro^i 

*► 

content texts. The last sect ion^ ex-ami nes the impact of this program on 
the \oc&] and. state level. . The information for the description was 
received primarily from interviews Vith Fort Wayne school personnel and 
The Division of Reading Effectiveness* personnel and. materi al s sjuppliea by > 
the program dlreotor at Fort Wayne Community Schools. 

* * 

Description of the Program 
Background and History 4 

*^ 

Understanding Fort "Wayne's philosophy of reading inservice and cuf- 

\ f r ' 

nculumNis necessary fo^ understand i ng the secondary content reading 

\ * f 'N 

program. 'According to *Dr. David Piatt, Director of Curriculum Development 
for Fort Wayne\Commun i ty Scnool System, inservice for grades K-> 
emphasizes skills. - Thare are two basic sets -of inservice patterns for 
these grades: (a) ins^rYice to help the teacher become a better manacer v 
of student curriculum. Sometfmes ? ' fbr instance, Houghton-Mifflin provides, 
the' inservice to he lp 'teachers &ecoro£ complete managers of their program, f( * 
particularly the .paper and pencil aspect. j (b) inservice to help teachers 
become better d iagnpst ici ans and pfescti.be r$.' Dr! Piatt feels good 

* 

diagnoses are a* dime .a dozen but^goo'd '^fescr i bers are rare. He believes 
there are only twelve or so good orfes r in the .United States. Between 
grades k-$ y the main emphases in inservice has been on diagnosis and 
remediation. Nqifr most of the , inservice "1 h ,t'he middle and secondary grades 
is content reading. fc 5 * 
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0 Fort Wayne school administrators are hoping -enough skills are acquired 

'ingrades 1-3^0 students can, handle the print in grade 4; no content/ * 
reading appears until 4th grade. In addition, grade* eqlJiji/al^npy grov/th ' 
rates level off by then; there* is a spurt fronr K-3, but -a leveling off 
after grade 3. Students are assumed to be decoding by 4th grade when they 
begin Indiana History, basic geography, and science. Mo basals are. used 
in Fort Wayne after 6th »grad« but the system is considering going back to. 
^basals.- FWCS believes that basals offer a stream] i ne^management 'system / 
and that basals make jt easier for teachers to get 'at the skill system/ 
helping them d i fferent iate" between good and poor readers. When reading* 
texts, were adopted two years ago, th;e middle schools adopted texts from a 

dm 

- company different from 'the basals in grades 1-3. It was a hodge-podge' * 
^situation and not a program. In seventh grade the 'range in grade level ' 

equivalency scores becomes very wicte. In government classes in* the 12th 
^ grade, th ^re a re! 9 grade levels in reading. The lack of a'total basart^ 
program for reading for all grade levels and the new C-T Competency Act 
in Indiana motivated FWCS to intensify reading in^ervice for content area' 
teachers \n middle and secondary schools. 

4 

The present consent reading program began five years ago at Snider 

H{gh«School; At that time Dr. 'Piatt, Assistant Principal of Snider High 

School , -formed a secondary reading committee.- The committee, acting on 
. » » 

Dr. Piatt 1 s suggestion, recommended hiring Dr. Marjory Shoemaker to pro- 
vide reading jnservice for the staff. ,Dr. Shoemaker, at that time a 
free-^ance consultant, had formerly been a graduate assistant ar>d fellow 
at Syracuse University, working w^th Dr. Hal Herber, an expert in content 
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ar£a reading. Dr. Shoemaker made a presentation at a faculty meeting, an 

*•* . * ^ * 

awareness session about content area reading for the total staff. 

*^ . . 

Mr. Petrie, the principal, aslfed for -vol untee rs from Content ^epple to 
make a commitment to meet with Or. Shoemaker every other month the rest 

pf the school year, this meant Wednesday after schooj two hours arid 

.7 - ' 

Thursday and Friday during preparation ^hour, a total x>f four hours a week . 

in addition to any outside of class preparation that was needed. Out of 

70 teachers present, 26 signed up. ' ^ 

•The following day, Dr\ Shoemaker met with small groups giving informa- 

tion and spec'hf ic Suggest ions. . This led to other. sessions in small groups • 

that first year. The first year focused, on awareness of the Herber 

.program of content re4ding*'and classroom tethniques. The whole yeaV was 

Xpent developing awareness and basic skills of being able to manipulate . 

th£ product. .Teachers from all subject areas were represented — art mus ic, 

industrial a rts , Eng 1 i sh , science, math, social studies, etc. The small , 
» - ~J 

groups were interdisciplinary and became a support group, meeting 12-16 

times. that first year with Dr. Shoemaker, who provided a total of 20 days 

of inservice. Dr. Shoemaker worked for FWCS on a part-tfme basis* the 

first year, spending every other month at Snider High School. During the 

month between visits, the volunteer content teachers worked on material 

construct ion # that helped them understand the concepts of the Herber content 

reading program used by Dr. Shoemaker, making three levej guides that they 

used later in their classroom. Teachers receiveifclose supervi ston -th^/ 

fi.rst year with Herber ! s concepts interpreted an^Jemons t rated by 

Dr. Shoemaker and their many quest i ons * answered. 

f ' v . , * Z 
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Teachers perceived Dr. Shoemaker as a qualify person from the 

beginning and appreciated* her he] pf(j] ness> According to Dennis McClurg, 

1 ' 
a former social' studies teacher at Snider and present Assistant Principal 

at Northrup High' School, Fort Wayne, t?he catalyst for bringing 

Dr. Shoemaker back the second year was Assistant Principal Piatt./, He was 

dynamlc^forcef ul , and respected by teachers for his interest *in and 

knowledge^f curriculum. DV.' Piatt feels strongly that /if a school goes 

into content reading, an understanding of th& 1 r^erature that Supports It 

is vital. One of the significant pieces of the literature is by. Gagne' 

in the are$ of information processing oe^ th& subject of four memory concepts,. 

He believes for inservice to work, that sustaining interest in the project 

on the part of one consultant is nedessary*.. Because of Dr. Piatt's 

inservice philosophy, knowledge of content area reading" 1 iterature , and 

his dynamic personality along with the teacher support of a practical 

, curricul um-or ieht^d inservice program, FWCS was persuaded to make a 

commitment to have* Dr. Shoemaker continue her consulting op a long term ^ 

basjs. • . . 

Dr. Shoemaker continued working with teacher? in, the content-area 

reading program fo/ three more years. She provided a total of 60 day«s of 

inservice the second year, 100 day.s the third year and 1 80 days ,the 4th 

year as a full time staff member. Since the first year focused on awareness 

and classroom techniques, the second year focused on teachers' using these 

to develop a four to six weeks teaching unit. Teachers' became somewbatT 

],es,s dependent on D t r, Shoemaker; and other teachers, impressed *by what 

they saw going on* the first year, volunteered to work with the consultant. 

» 

The third year was spent on classroom testing and evaluation, and the 

9 
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fourth on developing local expertise. Teachers who had been with th£ 
fnservice program from the beginning taught other-s who were new. By tjjfe 
end of the four years,, the program had been extended to six high sehools 

and thirteen middle schools. Dr. Shoemaker trained 25 teachers as i n- 

% - t 

house experts who are continuing the program now that ^sh^js no longer 

on staff. Teachers meet oufside of school hours with these in-house'. 
experts receiving from 16-20 hours additional inservice time each year; 
Injaddition, the school developed a product bank to which teachers , 
continued to submit their lesson desiqns. 

m This is the fifth year o»f the content reading** inservice program at 
FWCS. The pattern for all five years has remained the same^commi tment , 
*time learning the concepts, and materials. Each year more teachers and 
schools have become involved on both mid*dle school and secondary levels. 
The program has been funded with federal and state monies. Last year 
FWCS spent $^2,000 for consultant fees and travel (taken from their 
program development and evaluation fund) for the content reading- program. 
They were willing to" invest money' last year and the previous years . 
because the cost wi 1 1 be considerably less in the future using in-hou$e 
experts to continue' the program^ FWCS plan .to hire 'their own teachers 
to do future content reading inservice; to attract teachers to this id^ 
of peer teaching, teachers are riot onfy paid by the hour but are given 
clock hours on the salary schedule. Last summer FWCS and Indiana-Purdue 

« V ' 

University at Fort Wayne offered a two week, 5 credit workshop course 
taught by Dr. Shoemaker to teachers and administrators in the Fort Waynfc 
schools.- Teachers who had previously worked, wi th Dr? Shoemaker and some 

d : 
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m new teachers and administrator? learned the tfieory of t,he Ha] Herber . 
program and made products. Hal Herber 1 s book Teaching Reading in Content 
Areas, second edition and his video-taped program, were used as well as 
Dr. Shoemaker's demonstrations* -lectures, and examples. 

This year,, Dennis McCLurg wrote a proposal which was accepted by the 
school board asking that the course attendees be allowed to recruit neW* 
teachers far inservice^rid teach them. The school ^Bs^rd would select, the 
in-house teachers and pay them $8.00 an hour with the morfey coming out of 
the Program Development and Evaluation Committee Budget. Apparently the 
plans are/^roeeeding toward this goal. Ken Richardson, reading teacher at 
Snider High -School, after work i ng with Dr,^ Shoemaker for four years and 
taking the course last summer, reported rfecent ly 'that he «nd others'-are 
now' active in setting up a program to t-eacji other teachers. Although 
continuing the jnservice using master teachers is t i me-cOn$umi ng for 
those regular classroom teachers, they are enthusiastic about: it because 
they believe in the program and see this as a nice way to supplement their 
income. ' ^ 

• Dr. Kfttt stated that although Dr. Shoemaker's approach was different 
in^some, respects from Herbef' s, the differences were superficial. He 'felt 
that her approac^was superior to Hal He rbe r 1 s r v i deo- taped approach. 

According to Dr. Piatt , .Herber 1 s, video-taped presentation, Reading Across 

' « — . 

the Curriculum was filled with jargon and couldn't stand alone. After 
seeing l*t, he felt frustrated. Even though, it may be a solution for 
smaller school corporations because *i t is less costly, he feltMt was a 

waste of money. A consul tan W 1 ike Dr. Shoemaker is necessary to artswer the 

*} 

many questions that arise. . Her approach is basical ly "interd i scipl i nary, 
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^ using free periods to make^a, br jyesentatjon, using examples of the 

^iffensnt reading cjui des* aqfd^as^k rng, for teacher products based on the 
- * . - . t - ' - \ ; * . - \ 

example's.. It is? an interactive ^ppro^ch using small, groups. The teachers 
learn 60%'of the insetvice kn^wled^e* f rbm each other in the small gfoups.. 
Art teachers inform soci a'l .st'ud ies arid/ ma ti) teachers; about hpw they use 
and design the guidejl readi ng^ji des, for instance, teachers were 

J * 

encouraged to produce/products apd $ bank was established. Each mon^hTa" 
bibliography of the current products in the -bafik is prepared ^nd 
distributed to the teachers.* ^ 



Theoretical Basis for the Herber-B^sed Inservice ^ograjn at £WCS % 

. - Dr. Pla'tt noted that the theoretical basis for the content reading 
inservice at^FWCS is Robert Gagne's information process ing. theory. . Gagne' 
and White (1978) s.tate that modern learning theories support the -basic 
notion that the effects of instruction may best be understood by expj&ring" 
m the three term relation: Instruction — > Memony Structure — > Learning 
^Outcomes. The aims of instruction oftep include the-festaM i skiment o^more 
than one kfnd of memory structure, irrespective of the degree of specificit 

expressed- in the instruction!] objective. -'Memory structures , are related 

. ' * V ' . • . • ■ ' "3*" , \ ' 

to know-ledge stating and rule application learni ng^. outcomes . Knowledge 

stating, can be measured by measuring tpe retention of knowledge in terms 

of completeness and* cor rectmess , *of pcopos^t ional meaning and by measuring 

inferences making using "near" and M for transfer/ 11 Assessment pf >rule 

> application involves retention a^nd transfer of the rule to' n6vel situations 

- -r p 

^using vertical and lateral transfer. , . j < 

I Four kinds of* org^ni zed memory structures have been d i s Vinc)u i sh$d : a 
network of propositions, intellectual skills, and episodes. In the netWQrk 
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of proposition, a^proposi t Tort i£ more than one concept that the learner 

relates. A concept ,(s more*than one idea. Thene i s jno hierarchy—everything* 

co-exists, i?ut when bne/relates,, that is a>way to remember. An 

intellectqal skill . is an abstraction of the. network materials but it is 

novy hjerarcKical- because of schooling, fhe'imaijery construct is highly 
■* > 

visual and one remembers because pf seeing. Remefnbering linguistically 

\ I . V ^ . . • 

s torechenti t ies may be aroused by image;s*or vice versa. The episodic 

' • , • * r ■ * 

memory structure i ncorporates (representation of personal experience) it 

is the representation' of 'first I did this, then I did that." Episodes 

may be a special subset of images and verba] knowledge. Memory structures 
* / 

h^ve relationship. Knowledge stating as a learning outcome can be related 

to the memory structure of propositions, i ncluding relat ions among 

* * 

propositions and propositions are augmented by other. memory structi>res, 

pat^tcu] arl y images and jepi sodes. The impl icatkifts of this model for I 

i nst ruct i on j p that students 1 understanding of what? js,being taught will 

be deepened to the exter^'thit a greater variety of types of relevant 

memory -st ructures-are stored and that -thesfe memory structures become - * y 

mtitUcllKy supportive by tfce development of appropriate links among them. 
* * * 

Definition of Content Area Reading 

V Dr"^ Piatt defines content reading by saying what'-it isn't: *• SQ3R is * 
not content reading, content^ reading is not concerned withrate, vocabulary 
growth' or comprehension per se* Content reading should be cal 1 ed Content 
thinking. Hal Herber, in 'his, book, Teaching Reading in the Content Area's 
(1978) defines ^teaching reading through content 11 fcy comparing the res- 
pons i bi 1 it 1 es Qf a reading teacher to those of. a content ^eacher. A' 
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reading teacher/ s ,curri culum is a set of reading skills; he does not teach 

..content t^Vdevelops an understanding of the processes being applied "to 

* ' ♦ 

those materials. The content teacher has a set 'of idea^ as his or hep 

curriculum. The teacher teaches only^the sk i 1 1 s # needed to understand the 
ide^s that the curriculum ca-l-ls on the/n -to understand. Skil]%ar%- 
developed functionally, not directly. Jhe*-skiMs to £>e taught are deter- 
mined by the* content of the material 'assigned for a given lessbn, nev|r 
> the reverse. 

*ftatio0a1e, Principles arid^ Issues \ 

* The" following principles and issues of content area* reading underlie 
he program presented by Dr. Shoemaker to FWCS . * / 
^ 1 . * The transfer of reading^skJ 1 1 s* is unnecessary when ^stmtent 
and process are taught together, s 

2. Teaching^the process js as important as .teaching the content. 

3. Student interaction is more productive of. learning than 
. 4 student, isolation. 

< 

. — * *^ 

h. A person tends to learn J^est what interests him or her most". 

. , i ♦ ■ - ' 

5. Fusing Content and process requi re^ simulat i ng the learning 
sequence through systematic teaching. 



1 



6. Recognizing ideas is easier than producing them. 

7. Through teaching, relatively simple tasks can be tnade , 
unnecessarily complicated. ' * v, 

8. Students often learn more with* than from, teacher's; but, when 
that happens, the "with" is* also M frpm, n - 

' ' * 14 
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Sh.e elaborates on the following principles, guving for each 3 rationale, 

definition, and point of view: eliminating the need for transfer of skills* 

ba 1 a ncitic? process and content, simulating the sequence guides learning, 

interact in^studertts lea/n more, and sequencing for. the comprehension 

process, v 1 * , 

• , \ v 

V " ^Kminating the Need far*Transfer of Skills 

Rationale: Transfer of reading skills to content areas is 

unnecessary A f th§, process of how to read and 
study' in content areas taught within each area 
by each teacher. 



Def in i t ion : 



Point o>f View: 



Transferring of skTlls is a procedure which 
requires students to learn skills in one place 
(e.g., from the reading teacher) and to use 
them in another place (e.g;, in the science „ 
class)* • '0 

Reading stalls must be used in orden to gain 
information *from#4 printed source. Skills taught 
separately from the independent or Content 
material in which they are needed are not trans- 
ferred automatically. Teaching the process, 
proyiding supervised practice ^nd purposeful 
application of reading skills in a structured - 
situation,* is essential for understanding any 
content material (Nemeth S Shoemaker). 



^ Rationale: 
\ 

Def in i t ion : 



Point of View: 



Balancing Process and Content 

Teaching the process is as i mpor tant as teach i ng 
the content. 

t 

Process is* the means by which a substance is 
learned while content * is the product—what is 
learned. 

F^w balances are as difficult to attain and 
delicate to maintain as between the content and 
the process in a subject area's curriculum and 
instruction (Herbert. Every, content' area teacher 
•Is responsible for and int^r&sted 4 n th i s student's 
acquisition of the *content-rthe i}Yoduct--6f his 
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subject. Each teacher" ftjpnts his students to learn * 
\ more than just the course content, he wants them 

^ to be able to continue a lifeldng learning in the 

subject a reel. In ordfer to accomplish this, his* 
Students must .know "how to learn", the subject 
t matter—the processi*f*l1ie concerned teacher will 
v teach them to establish independent learning 
habits through $ balance of process and content. 
> „ 

Simulating the Sequence Guides Learning 

Rationale: Systemat i o teachi ng simujatfes learning by 

' ■ <JtMtd i ng, students t'hrdjugh the- process . 

Definition: \ Simulating the skills se<jue/nce involves walking / 
1 students through -tHe theoYetic hierarchy of 

^y' t skills. * 

'* Point of Vi'ewf^ "Most psychologists agree that learning takes 

place in a syst^aaY! c~ manner proceeding from easy 
^ v to difficult steps whiph result in simple to pro- 

gressively morfe cp($plex behaviors on the part, of 
the learner" (Nenfeth, £ Shoemaker). 

• * • , - Dr. Harold $erber v has suggested a hierarchy of ' 
compreher^ion skills and a process of vocabulary 
^ r techniques which lead students through the 

learning proceSs* ^Tfie teachers' guidance has 
- ^ sufficient flexibility and latrtude to permit 

" \ students to use tfheir<t>wn systems for pursuing" . f 

/ " ideas and applying skills. 



0 
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One specific appji^fetion of this theory can be 
observed withfn tfo$ instructions given for 
assignments. Guidance through instruct ions 
includes <* sj:atdrp$nt of the'purpose of the 
exercise, method's for validating the answers, 
and the expectation that justification for 
answers will be. requi red . 



Interacting Stqdeftts Learn More 
Rationale: Students who work in £ma)l study teams Where 



discussions are an* integral part of their 
assignments l£arn„ better than students who 
work independently without discussion. 
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Def ini tion 



Point of View: 




Tea CTTE r 
di rected: 



Student 
d i recfted: 
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Interaction'!^ the process of students meet*i 
* ^to discus? the detail's, Relationships, and 

concepts implici't/in the content area. 

J * .* 

f " • • 
Discernible results of student interaction havfc - 

been noted by various researchers. Currell , 

found interest, mention, and comprehension 

' f air i n.creased when pupils work in small study 

teams.. Herber, Vacca, agd Sanders all cite* 

^ evidence that discussion p<roduces*gains in. 

learning, - , ■ ' 

i According-to Barron, Herber, and others, * 
6 ^students 1 interaction should focus on giving 
supportive evidence for their assignment • 
, * answers. When responses are evaluated in 
light of thi^-'support i ve evidence, student 
interest and motivation increase. 

• ' : . V 

\' Sequencing for the Comprehension Process 

If statements with references 

2. statements without (references . 

Jr questions with references 

4 ; question's without references 

.*5. *quest ions wi thout references 

* 6,* statements v/i thout references 

" Too often" w,e assume that by doing #k, students can 
perform #6, 

There are different levels of comprehension or 
cognition. They are related; in a sense you 
4 could* say tha't one lead* to another. Levels of 
1 comprehension consists of the Vollowhng terms: 

literal, — what did'the author say? 



interpretive — what did the author mean? 

applied — how can we relate what we learned 
from the author and from our own experience? 



Object i ves 



„ For FWCS the objective is to produce an independent reader on all th 
levels, literal, i nte/pret i ve, and applied. They want a reader who can 
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read* th^ 1 ines, read between the lines, and understand what the author* 

meant, and iake^what the author said and apply it to the readers own^life 
" I- . / 

experiences. They want a reader v/ho can answer the questions, "What does 

i " 

-he say? 11 , n \<(hat does he mean? 11 ', and M So what? 11 . ff the content area 
teachers can produce such readers, then it .fol lows that", these studerfts 
wi 1^1 be able to master th^course content and pisV the minimum competency 
'requirements %f the C-l law. FWdS will then be^able to breathe a sigh of 
relief when it sends' the tests results to the ^partment of Public 
Instruction. 1 - - . 

^ Herber's ultimate objective appears to be to Improve students 1 abilit 

to iYidependlnt ly comprehend content area readf ng« mater i a 1 s (expository 

prose^T The more immediate objective is'to facilitate students' under- 

f/ • ' 

standing of a particular text through/teacher-prepared lessons. The 

impl ied criterio/i tasks for students* are 'teacher-prepared *kests$!tend 

possibly standardized doq,tent-area tests (Campione & Armbruster, US80). 

Assumpt ions about Readi ng/Lea nvi ng, f rem Text and Teaching 

• Dr^ Shoemaker 1 s Herber-bBsed program has the following assumptions • 
aLout how students learn content from, reading a* text. * ^ 

*L Reading is a three-level thinking pnoce v sj. The literal 

f • m \ ' • * < ' v 

level- rn^plves decoding. The interpretive level involves 

• - 4 ; ' • s\ s 

interpreting the me^ningfof the decoded words by identifying 
the ideas 1 or concepts from intra-te^t relationships. The 
^ applied level involves relating the presented ideas to prior- 



knowledge and t experience.. 



A 



is * •* 
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Reading entails the abiUty to reason about what has been ^ 

* 

read. Reasoning can be open or closed. Closed reasoning i.s 

Content- bound, intrinsic to tt)e text and is closely related 

* 

to the literal and interpretive levels'of comprehension. 

Open reasoning is content-free, extrinsic, and associated 

with the^ applied level of comprehension, ■ ■ 

r 

Readers must be able to identify and use the typfcal organiza- 

* -* 

tional patterns of text (cause-effect, compafe-cont rast , 
tipe order, and simple listing). ** 

Readers must have the ability to deal with new vocabulary, 

particularly how- to acquire word- def i ni t i ons , and meanings 

from context^ word structure' and the dictionary. mtm 

The functional 'approach ttf reading instruction is better than 

the direct approach.* Reading instruction should be done by 

subject matter, teachers usi.ng. resource materials normal ly used 

in the curriculum. . . „ « 

* . ' *\ 

■Stjudents shouldn't be taught about reading,, but should b£ 

• 'f 

taught how to apply J:he reading knd reasoning processes 
effectively. If students 'V/alk through 11 simulations of basic 
read* ng/reasoni n'g processes, they wi I ^eventual 1 y be able to 
use the processes independently. ^ \ 



Learning is facilitated 1 1\ student-centered instruction; 
students %houl d be. actively .involved \ n the learning process 
and be encouraged to discover the rele varrce t of their prior 
knowledge "and experience to the, immediate task,/ 



« • . ' : is- 
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8. Students can benefit both <x^jnitively and effectively from 

working in small, randbmjy-assigned groups used regularly in 
the classroom, * ' A 

* * * ' 

f nst ruct ional Method* and- -Procedures v, ✓ ♦ 

The main i ns'trucfional methods are teacher-prepared, structural 

lessons anrf^smal 1* group discussions- According *tq Kenj Richardson, reading 

teac^r'at Snider Hi^h School, the method is To^get students -to simulate 

the process one goe£ through^to read effectively. It.is'an interactive' 

method, using small groups, r random] y assrgned. Each student in the group 

* • * ** 

has a guide: one student acts as a leader for the group', helping % the 

• " . * " v ' - .1 

less able to use the guides on the three levels. Sometimes a whole period 

is spent on the guides, other times on1y,a*part of a period. 'Students 

read the material with the guide beside them. ^They cap reacj the guide 

''first or simultaneously. ' fe 

» - * 

^ t Herber recommends that the overall .sequence of instruction rnqlude 

three stages: preparing the students to read, gufdfng the students as 
^they read, jpnd> develop i ng independence appropriate to students 1 needs- 
. progress. The preparation stsge involves establishing motivation, 
providing^ frame of reference in Terms o^background infprmation and 
review, establishing Anticipation and purpose for reading, giving 
directions for use of the materials, and promoting vqc^bulary development.. 
In the guidance stage, students use teacher -prepaid guides for levels of 
comprehensfon,' organizational patterns, ahd reasoaing. During' the ' 
independence stage, students apply the- processes and concepts. 1 
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The following procedure recommended by Herber for preparation and 
f use of the exercises. The teacher should first apply the relevant 's* 
process (levels of comprehension, organizational patterns, or reasoning) 
to the text or other i nformatjon-source . Next the end product* of the * 
>app] ied process is given to sjtudents in the form of declarat i v^ statement s 
Students must ci te 'evi dence f rom the i nfqrmat i on sourpe to support their 
decision abo r ut the appropriateness of the statements. During tHe randomly 
assigned small gi;oup discussions, students should discuss cogniifiv£ 
processes and content. \ " 

Dennis HcClurg, former social science teacher at Snider High, School, 
states that when teachers use Shoemaker/Her ber phi losophy ,of content area 
reading, they must incorporate this phi losophy 1 i n tfte'ir testing. Jhe 
tes# is a test of the sjtudents 1 comprehension^ of ' the process. Ifja 
student had been asked to read a paragraph and the pattern was compare- 
cont rast , . the test would ask the student to identify the pattern used 
weTl as the subject matter. For the applied part of the -test, if students 
*in social studies had beerr studying a unit on ethnic groups, they would 
have ess'ay questions like these: (a) ATT oaks are trees, but not all 

s • 

^fcrees are o,aks. Apply this statement to the unit- Just completed and'to 
your own life's experience. (b) Is American socTefcy CQmbinat ion salad ; 
frith French dressing or cole slaw? Use 'the unit just; completed ancl your 
own life exper iegces *to answer the 'quest ion. According to McClurg, hot 
all* students can do the applied part of the ^st, but the objective is- 
to have all .students do the literal part and almost all do the* i nterpre- 
t'ive part, and $s many as possible do tfSe applied part,. ^ 
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* . i 

The structured overview part of the Sholfeaker/Herber program appealed 

to'McClurg. The structured overview is a pre- and post-organ izer . In 

♦ 

the preparation stage the teacher would take all concepts in the unit 
^and put them on ttfe blackboard in the structured overVfew-. It ties all , 
'the parts together showing what is related' to what. The whole is on the * j[ 

boar this chapter. In the chapter test, teachers can have the students 
use the structured overview zg> a post organizer. If there were 18 concepts, 
{ the teacher could pgt 18 words on 3 x 5* cards, one word on each card. 
Each small group would be given a set of cards and asked- to arrange the 
m cards on the fkior in a pattern to show how the Ideas are related. Then 
each group travels to the other 1 group and sees the differences hn the' 
patterns. ^Each- group must explain to the teacher and other groups the 
reasons for why they did what they d i d . The teacher, and other students 
then evaluate to see if thei r 4 pattern is correct or a possible alternative. 

Dr. Sho'emaker used those same instructional methods and procedures 
with the content area teachers to teach' them how to re^d/learn from 
content area sources. They were randomly-assigned to small groups and 
given reading assignments from Herber's book and reading guides. They 
simulated the reading process themselves while learning the* content. 

> Evaluation of the Program * 

Evaluation by FWCS Personnel 

Teachers and administrators of- FWCS are p^eas£^W*ft r h the content area 
' ' ? T 

reading program initiated by Dr, Shoemaker. One teacher said that it was 

\ . * , «- 

the first time in t^en years of teaching experience that a commitment had 

K * ' . j 

been made by a school system to a consultant to come in on a long term 
basis* and work with teachers on something tfiey could use practically in 

v . • 2-2 ' 
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a classroom. Alv/ays before it had been a one hour, one day, one night, 

* * 
or one weekend shot. This is what motivated him to get involved in it* 

DrV Piatt considered it a success because it was not a "f Mm-f lam" 

inservice ptogram. A reading, specialist was not brought in for one and 

a half hours or for one day with the th'ougiit that there would be a^pay 

off. One of the reasorrs 'of the success was the continuing support group 

the content area teachers had throughout^the past four years. Content 

reading, he feels, is a difficult methodology and it ]^s easy for a 

tqacher to get d-i scouraged, to think that he's out in. left field doing 

something that no one cares about. Teachers needed Yo celebrate' their 

successes and lament their failures* and could do so with the support group 

consisting of the consultant Dr. Shoemaker, the systemrwi de secondary 



reading committee, school administrators and fellow content area teacher 
volunteers. Because contend read i ng is not easy, he feTt it necessary 
to get someon^ who, knows something. Dr. Shoemaker is one of the dozep 
'or so people qualified in the country to carry on a good content area 
reading program, according to Dr. Piatt. (The other eleven are also 
dijs/iiples of Hal Herber.) Content reading is not "en inservice that makes 
weak* teachers better. It doQS.make good teachers better. Because it is 

abstract, the weak ones drop out. But it is a good rn^ervice program. 

♦ ... 
Dennis McClurg also felt £hat the best thing about the program was 

that it was^the first time* an inservice event went beyond a one-t"ime 

> 

spot. it dealt with the curriculum anc^ continued and was practical. The 
teachers could create materials they would use, non-commercial materials. 
The i nservige-conYTnued because read i ng^WS^not^ separated from the subject 
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Inhere are some possible problems to consider, howeyer, McClurg noted.* 

Teachers can overkill the program. He related that at one point students 

went up to art accounting teacher sayings "We are bombarded with reading *"* 

guides! Four out of five of our 'teachers are us\\g them: What is going 

on here, a new course? 11 M^^y teachers chopped outV too. At" times, they 

dropped out after getting what'-they wanted. Engl i sh' teache'r^and coaches, 

for instance had time problems and ^o dropped out after ^tTpe. Some 

teachers dropped out because they couldn't handle ityrthey were unwilling 

to commit the time. To draw up a reading guide for one assignment required 

four to six hours. Doing this- becomes easier afters while and then two * 

or three can be whipped out in' an hour. Once a -teacher has J. hem, they 

can be reused, However, when text adoption times comes and a new text is 

-adopted, then 'new guides must be written*. Text adoption was a. factor in 

rhe decision of some teachers deciding not to be a part 'of the program. 
* » • 

In addition to the preparation time being a drawback, the time 
needed in clas'fe to teach what. is being taught in. tfie course means that 
not all the course material will be covered. There is also a paper expense 
for the schools because of the number of reading guides used by eac!Ti 
student; But the reading guides are worth the expense and time. . The 
patterns and gutdes 'aren 1 1 course-specific, the guides are the process 
so, since the program emphasizes vocabulary development, and preteaches, 
prior knpviledge is not a factor. The guides are a n road map 11 and students . 
real ly do use them. 

Another good point about the program is that it forces the teacher to 
read the material he is asking the students to read and ask why he wants 
students to r.ead it. Teachers lear^to use readability measures. 

• . 24 • 
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Dr. Shoemaker taught five kinds and customized readabi 1 i ty* measuring for 

« ** 
e^ch department. Teachers did* not concentrate on badly written texts but* 

on what* is in the text they had, read ing it more analytically. They were 

interested in the subject matter and not the reading of t.he text, so 

were often unaware or uninterested in whether the te*t wa£ well-written. 

The three- level 'guides are an asset. The average and below averaae 
students learned th$ most from comprehension levels one and two* Teachers 
got more student participation es a result of the inservice. After the^ 
students read the assignment and use the reading 'guide,, the -teacher goes 
over the reading guide in class and f^nds that all students can answer 
some questions. The good readers help the poor readers in small groups by 
explaining the interpretive level. Also, the reading guhdes^can be* used 
for non-print material's. Art. teachers used them to "read" a picture. 
Other teachers use^them for films, tapes, and record^. An industrial 
arts teacher uses them for the verbal directions on using the electric saw. 

Ken Richardson also gives high marks to the i nservice . He said that 
in his opinion students internalize the reading process. What they do is 
reading, with the teacher'.s guidance. Jhere is nothing standardized about 
the program. It is "all customized and not mass produced. It is very time- 
consuming, however. The inf^rencing part of the program is the most 
difficult. Host of the *teachers, according to Ken, love the program A 
because i t works. 

Meeting the Criteria for inservice Programs 

Indiana teachers, like teachers everywhere, have certain criteria 
they want a reading inservice program to meet. Gibson and Lockwood (1979) 
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fopnd that respondents to the .secondary reading programs survey rated 



>mbi naVf^jn 



inseryice effective if the planning for i t w5^s conducted 'by a combi 
of in-service leaders -and teachers. They indicated that teacher part'Tci* 
pation fs an important factor i"h planning%and imp] ement inxj meanr ngf u] 
i«-^ervice. Several factors were noted as limitations to the effective- 
ness of the inservice training programs. They were, in order of magnitude 

1. Lack of meaningful fol tow-up activities to expand beyond ^ v * 
the program presentat ion ; ' 

2. Insufficient practical application to the actual teaching 
s ituat ion; 

3. Lack of staff, students or community involvement in planning; 
'Program goals too ambitious for the time allotted. 

The Division of Reading Effectiveness found on their visits to school 
with .successful content area reading programs other cr i ter iajthat program 

"Si 

directors and teachers wanted insefvicg programs to meet/ To work well, 

f ' ' 

an iqservice program must: v v -j^* 

•1. Be*a number one^priority for T3nThKist rators and staff; 
, * •* \ ^ 

2. * Provfde released time or reduced clasps loads "for teachers; 

3. Pay teachers for their timej 

4. Have teacher, part ici pants willing to put in ext ragtime during 

the school day and outside the school;. k • 

* ■ » 

5. 'Survey teacher needs. Jbefore the inservice;^ 

6. Evaluate the i nservi ce/af terwords and the teacher participants; 



7. Have Administrators part ic ipat ing -in the inservice so they can 

\ 

better evaluate the inservice effectiveness; 
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8. Have a leader, who is a "people" person* one who enjoys >orki ng, 

wJth the staff, a "go-getter" with charisma; , * - 

^ 9- Have a leader who i s' knowl edgeabl e and experienced in teaching 

'fit , * , ' , > 

on the secondary level; - ¥ 

fS # 

10.; ; Have teacher*-part icjpants willing to look at content and infor- 

• # i >* . 

? -.^mation sources from the students' perspective. 

In a^chapter gjving guidelines for in-service education tSmi th,* Ot to, 
& Hansel, 1978), the authors poi'nt out there are three serious mistakes 
often made in planning and implementing in-service ^SrogFams: failure to 
relate st ^f participants, 1 needs; failure to select appropriate activities 
"and faflure to assure effectiveness by using suff icientTstaff -and other 
4 resources. One set of guidelines they suggest schools follow is the 

♦ m> * 

following: emphasize benefits, secure voluntary participation, limit 
group size, i dertt i fy *prbb1 ems^ set feasible goals, share*the planning, 
p^Lan t di vergeat^act ivit ies, enlist administrative support,, arrange, for 
release ,ti-me, 'provide evaluation,, make aJ^^stment^, and make inservice v 

The v FWCS content area reading f nservice^ does not meet several/ of the 
.^.criteria set forth by Indiana teachers and reading educators. Although 
^he sec^nc^ry reading commi ttee at^%ijej\High School di.d recommend tKat 
, Dr. Shoemaker lead 'the* inservice, most of tn^w planning and decision making 
^ppears^lpbe clone By, Dtf. 'Piatt. d OnCe Dr. Shoemaker arrived on the scene, 
it was^alTcut and dried. Teachers were not a^par||p$f planning the 
program; it was a 1J 'prepackaged. 1 Thfe teapherV \n Fort Wayne^do r>Gt' appear* 
* to have been surveyed for a needs assessment, were not given released tiJne 

- v * ' *• • f 

a<B4"were not paid for their time. * i 

- i v v ; , _ 
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The inservice program at FWCS does however meet most of the criteria * 
• for a good inservice program* It meets these criteria: It has qieaninsful 

followup activities beyond the original presentation', has practical 

\ * ' * * * ' — ' 

application to the actual classroom, is a top priority for administrators 

and staff, {ias administrator -participation, provi'^s for evaluation of 

the inservice, has a quality, knowledgeable, charismic leader, secured 

voluntary participants, '\ imi ted the group size, set feasible goals, planned* 
* 4* * , 

dtvergent activities, provided for adjustments and made inservice continuous, 
Based on the c/ijteria for inservice prbgranjs, this inservice program rates 



^ high* 



Evaluation of. Cr i ter ia* for Learning from Texts 

^ — ^ ^TT : ■ : - 

The Herber-based content reading program at FWCS has many features 

about it that help students learn from texts. 

f > * . % ' - * * 

: / \ , 'Program Strengths * 

1. The'program is systematic- Many content area read i ng* prog ra*0r 
^S^^ and re^^ng inservice programs are not. 

2. The program is top-down, and wholis'tjc. Herber does not believe 
. . in fragmenting reading, using fcoodman's view?, for support. 



t - * i" * 

3- The^prooram focuses on important com^re^ensiQn skills: the** 



^literal, i nterpret i ve 4 applied levels,'the common orgahiza- 
tional patterns, reasoning, vocabulary development, prediction 

! * f * * 

as mot i vat ion, ,and assessment. > - ** ^ 

i ;. • ' . - 

The program is process-or i.ented . Herder emphasizes the process 

of reading as thie oaly v w&y to learn from texts — the M how to." & 



ERLC , 
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5- The program teaches the process* the strategies to the teachers. 

^ * « 

Teachers learn content area concepts and techniques before 

• attempting to use the pVogram in their classrooms. Many 

teachers need this because tljey are deficient in reading/thinking 

skills. 

• f . 
, 6. The'proQram is interactive. Students are not isolated, but 

learn with the-i< teachers as well as<from them. They learn 

'from their peers, also. 

7- The program exposes poor readers to" the same Skills as good 

\, \ readers. Berber assumes that poor readers can r,ea5onand read 

The program makes some adjustments for poor readers but^as high 

— * It lt * . . , 

expectations for them.^*- 

* ' ' t 

* S< The program requires evidence as support for answers. Many 



v 



students today have not been. held very accountab le for giving 

: # > evidence from the text itself, outside sources, or their own 

** 

expenenfce to support theijf opinions. * . 01 

* "The Stioemaker/Herber program, howeyer, does jpot meet certain criteria 

for programs that 'hel p* students Team how to learn from texts. Questions' 

- • ' ' 4- t 

caa be, raised about some 6f the learning and teaching assumptions. 

'Program Limitations 
, J. The program, is general. To accomplish the objectives of 

secondary education, an inservice program must provide bdtfti 
general models of learning and specific models. In addition 
0 to the general reading concepts that Herber presents, students 
need content-specif ic, strategies. Bransford ( 1 980) notes that 
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In developing cognitive &kihlsso students can learn to' 
learn with mastery and jyreci £ion, they .need the general 
approach of programs Pike Feurstem's Instrumental Enrichment 
and also a specific content approach. Students need general 
strategies and "content- specif ic 'strategies ir\ order to learn 
from*text, 

* > 
The program dcres not ,de£l with some skills that it should. 

Herber does not believe that getting the main idea and detecting 

the author's mood are important skills. , Davis ( Wrl ) , however, 

reported after considerable study that comprehension is composed 

of separate skills 3nd abijities such as understanding word 

meanings (and di scerhing them in context)', verbal reason ingC? 



getting the main idea, and detecting the author's mood. Herqer 
deals with only the' ffrst three skills. 

.The program Is not based on recent research in reading compre- 
hejisxon and instructional psychology. in Herbert se'cond 
edi t ion Teaching Reading in the Content Areas (1978) only four 
references are used' ihat were pub! i shecPaf ter 1975 and only a 
few additional one's-.af ter, 1 97fr. Most of his references using * 
empirical research' §re student's dissertations from Syracuse 
University. In Chapter, Five/, s ix of the thirteen refe~rences 

9, . . . 

were Syracuse dissertations, .and in Chapter Six,- seven of 

the eleven references were "Syracuse students. None of the 

recent advances -in* instructional psychology such as problem- 

sol ving,' met'acogni t ion, developmental ly based instruction, 

global psychological models, etc* (Glaser, 1978) are Evident 

, ' . '• '' 3D J ' ' 
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in program. No recent studies are cited^v^th respect 
to the more advanced stages of comprehending information from 
text, functionally u^jrig text in order to learn from it, and 
analyzing ideas. The present research themes of comprehension 
as the construction of knowledge, the structure of discourse 
and the importance of prior knowledge are most in evidence 
-(Glaser, 1979) ~ . , * 

The'program has no empirical evidence that readers can tranl 
the skij^s in the program to other reading situations and that 
readers do in fact become autonomous. Herber (1978) has no 
evidence for hi's statement, M , , . and if they (teachers) use 
essentially the same process across the grades as well as across 
the subjects, then surely *^he students ultimately will be able 
to apply that process on their own. 11 He also says, 'Ve have 
not run case studies for high school students who have been 
involved in this kind of instruction. However, we have wonked 
v^th schools over long periods of* time and have observed that 
students do i ndded internal ize. the st rategies, and find them 
increasingly useful as ^hey progress througn the grades. Much 

A 

T * 

of the data for this conclusion is informal' 1 *(1980). , Follow up 
studies, especi a 1 1 y -I ongi t ud i nal studies are needed to verify 
the program. 

The program doefe not teach autonomy* . Readers * need to" , learn 

« d 
* \ * * 

to function autonomously in addition tp interactively. Herber's 
program may encourage dependency on a system that wMl need to 
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be abandoned, like ttie, reconstruction of* the oral language 
system for written composition (B-ereiter & Scardamalia, in 
press). , , v • 

The program does not often result in quality teacher products. 

ln*fcn examination of the products produced by ^WCS teacher^ - 

participating in the program^ few were close to the quality of 

examples used by Herber in his text and Dr, Shoemaker. Out of 

a total of 33 products included in cf FWCS notebook, 19 of them 

were*vocabulary, reinforcement exercises (because they are easy 

to produce?). Although Herb<er states in his vocabulary chapter 

that "one can draw a /parallel" between definitions of words and 

the literal level of comprehension and a parallel between 

meanings of words and both the interpretive and applied levels 

, of comprehensions 11 and that definitions *are only a "start. All 

of the 19 vocabulary exercises except one were definitions or 

games on the literal level. Only one was ayneanjng exercise 4 

using analogy* Herber advocates and illustrates use of 
( 

exercises for word structure, categorizing, word building, 
.a^50ciations,^shades of meaning, analogies, and definition, yet 
only definitions, word recognit iop^maglc squares, Chinese word 
puzzles, scrambled words, crossword puzzles; word hunts were 
created as products. Two predictor guidefe were made, six 
structural overviews, six 3 level guides, three reasoning 
guides and six organizational pattern guides.* Of the organiza- 
tional guides, all were cause and effect, except one comparison/ 
cofttrast. * No simple listing or temporaF patterns' were made. 

.32 ' . • 
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.The middle-school products wen^ess sajt i sfactor^ than the 



high school products. The products produced by "English and 
ma£h teachers were'inore satisfactory than those by other content 
.ar£a teachers. It is unfai r\ to make adjustments about* the' 
program based on 33 products from one school, but the products 
do raise questions. Have the teachers l.eaVned t+ie strategies?' 
Do they prefer to do the lateral level ^jg^rcises because they 
are easy and student preferred? 

The program's' st/rtjctural overviews are too general. The struc- 

tural overviews are to be used as pre and post organizer^ and 

supposedly sHfow relationships between concepts. But they, 1 ike 

SQR& are general and not content-specific. They show in general 

the who, what, when information only. Words instead of ^ntences 

are used and students end up wi.th clusters but not the knowledge* 

of what caused them, to be clustered. Students need to have 
* 

content-specific schemas. such as the biological system. The 

structural Overviews require subsuming only but not relationships 

like mappings. In a structured overview "of a naflgn schema, on 

page 1 58 of Herber's text, geologists, for instance, would look 

at jt differently from historians. Students need to be helped 

to think like a scientist while reading a science text. The 

sooner they can do this, the more effectively they'll read 

/ 

^Arn^bruster & Anderson, 1 980) . w 
The program's organizational patterns are too general and limited 
'The most widely used general frames or patterns of t organi zat i on 
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in textbooks seems to be compare/contrast, problem/solution, . 

definition/example according to Armbruster and Anderson (1980). 

Herber concentrates on -cause and effect, comparison-contract, 

single listing and temporal f ignoring jproblerji/solut ion and 

definition/example. In addition to general patterns, te^^ooks 

also include content- spec i fi c frames ^such as the ''scientific 

theory 11 frame or the M process M found in sci ence .texts (Armbruster 

& Anderson, 1980). ^Perhaps the organizational *patt*enris could 

better be taught ^by using strucfurqd flow-chart i rig , a visual 

representation (Geva, 1 9^0) • " ■ ' 

7 

The program does not teach teachers and students to deal with " 

bad\y-wri tten texts. Herber does have a small section on 

readability and Dr. . Shoemake r did deal with readability formu^a^ 

and cloze, 'but in addition to this knowledge, teacher^ need to 

know the other factors that cause a text*^ be readable or 

s 

unreadable such as number of propositions per paragraph (Kintschy 
1977); topic shifts; information about the author ! s frame for 
the^c^ntent area and how that frame Js reflected in.ther 
organization of the major parts of the textbook, how chapters 
are related to each other and the title, how sections are 
related to each other and the titte and how paragraph 4 sentences 
are related to headings, subheadings, or tppic sentences; and 
irrelevant information (Anderson, Armbruster / Kantor, ,1980; 
Armbruster & Andersoiy* I98O) . Other readability factors rtbt 
covered by the fofr^i^s and cloze pro<r§di^res ai;e flow of 
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/ t information (Vonde Kopple, ] 980) \< purposes and shared exper- 

iences of author and reader; ideas, relationships between ideas 
and structure (Tierney & Mosentha], in press). 
10.-* The program does not! recognize the necessity of informing 
, students of the rationale or significance of the activities 

they are performing. At no point in the instruction 6d teachers 
a tell students the reasons^why they do what they do or why. it is 
important to do what they do or how they can use the strategies 
in one'class to transfer skills to another novel situation 
(Brown, Campione, & Day, 1 980) . Bransfor|d7""stein, Sheltpn and 
Owings (in press) point ^out how important it is for learning 
,how to learn that students know the rationale and significance 
of facts, know how to recognize a difficult probjem £nd ask 
themselves relevant questions* Students need to know about 
reading* 

impact of the Program 

- » 

On the Local Level 

j It f seems likely fcfciat the FWCS content area reading program will make 
an impact* on surrounding school systems. 0/ie of the nine content are^ 
> > • workshops of the Division of Reading Effectiveness w^s located in Fort ^ 

Wayne in December of this year, No doubt personnel from FWCS attended the 
workshop, td further elaborate on the information concernipg their program 



gfven ih the tape/slide presentation. No dbuW teacher products were 
available from the product bank for 'teachers to examine, and invitations 
extended for visits to the content ar£a classrooms of FWCS to see the 
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program in joperat lotu The proposed \ew program with tjrfe graduates of the 
'Shoemaker inservice and I nd i^ar^PlJrdue University course providing,*in- 
♦ service to other FWCS teachers may result in their eventually providing 
inservice to nearby schoois. The teachers 1 organization of surrounding 
area schools is bound to become aware of the successful content area 
reading program at FWC£*and ask for as s i s tance < f roft them in the form of , 
inservice by the in-house experts or for dourses at Indiana-Purdue* 
University taught by in-htfuse experts. The smaller school corporations 
have no funds to hire ^consultant like Dr. Shoemaker and probably no 
personnel able to write grant proposals for su^fa a consultant on a long- 
term basis, butr^they cou+d easily afford the in-house experts of FWCS 
if they are allowed to u^e them. The local school systems have had no 
'inservice programs in reading, and they are concerned about Rule C-l also. 

\ 

Ore the State Level 

According to Ken Richardson, the state universities have had nothing 
to of fer that amounts to anything in content area reading. Fort Wayn4 is 
the only school system in Indiana^ using the Shoemaker/kerber approach to 
content reading. In comparison with the other six approaches that were 
considered successful by the program directors in the Division of Reading 
Effect ivehess selection, Fort Wayne's seems superior. If the FWCS in- 
house experts ars effective* inservice consultants, then FWCS could*have 
an impact an the whole £tate*. These i nservi ce* consu 1 tant s could teach 
inservice courses during the Summer at various universities, influence the 
preservice required course tontent, put on workshops by themselves or in 
conjunction with tfje Division of Reading "Effectiveness* because of Fort 
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Wayne's success, other large school systems fn the ^tate may hire free- 
lance consultants trained by Herber. Whether they do or hot will probably 
depend on the results of the proposed FWCS experiment wuth in-house 

i 

a 

experts. Inservice has no;place to be but up in Indiana, Because of 

Rule C-l, reading inservice is a necessity and schools are looking for ■ 

j 

a good model. The content area reading prog rain at FWCS is a good model 
for *a start, With some adjustments by research-knowledqeabl e reading 
personnel, it could be an effective model 'fyor the whole state. 
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